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is taking every means to secure an adequate f ulfilm ent of his 
self-imposed labour: and that no Kantian student should be 
without such an assistance towards the understanding of a book, 
which is not merely marked by obscurities of style, but pervaded 
by contrasts of doctrine. And perhaps such a reader may join 
with me in wishing Dr. Vaihinger health and strength to continue 
his arduous labour to a successful end. 

W. Wallace. 


Anti-Kant, oder Elemente der Logik, der Physik und der Ethik. 
Yon Dr. Adolf Bolliger, PrivatdoCenten der Philosophie 
an der Universitat su Basel. Erster Band. Basel: Schnei¬ 
der, 1882. Pp. 407. 

The contents of this book are described very well by the double 
title. It is a criticism of Kant accompanied by an exposition of 
the philosophical system of the author. In the present volume 
(which is to be followed by another) Dr. Bolliger criticises in 
detail the ‘Introduction’ to the Kritik (in Part I., pp. 11-148) and 
the ‘Transcendental Esthetic’ (in Part II., pp. 151-407). The 
result to which his criticism leads him, as stated in an introductory 
chapter (“ Ansicht und Absicht,” pp. 1-8), is that “ we must learn 
to forget Kant 

The first criticism that Dr. Bolliger makes is that Kant does 
not define knowledge, but begins with a division of it into “pure” 
and “empirical” knowledge. He ought to have asked himself 
first of all whether the problem of knowledge is “to reproduce in 
(adequate) representations an objective world or to analyse in 
judgments the world of representations ”, Dr. Bolliger takes the 
latter view—that all knowledge is analysis of representations. 
He holds that the whole of Kant’s system implies the former 
view. In the first edition of the Kritik Kant may have come a 
little nearer to idealism in some respects, but the differences 
between the first and second editions are unessential. Dr. 
Bolliger always cites the second edition because it seems to him 
the fairest course to criticise a doctrine in the form that was 
finally given to it by its author. 

Experience as much as knowledge requires definition. There 
are several ambiguities in Kant’s use of the term “ experience ” 
(Erfahrung). One is that he sometimes distinguishes it (as 
“ empirical knowledge ”) from “ a priori knowledge,” and some¬ 
times regards it as having itself an a priori factor. Dr. Bolliger’s 
position is that all knowledge is with respect to its object empi¬ 
rical, with respect to its function noetic or intellectual. If then 
we translate the Kantian a posteriori by “ empirical ” and a 
priori by “noetic” all knowledge is a posteriori and a priori at 
once. Kant therefore makes a cross-division when he divides 
knowledge into knowledge a priori and knowledge a posteriori. 
Truth is not attainable by a compromise such as that which is 
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attempted by Kant. The philosophical doctrine that will conquer 
is a developed Empiricism. 

Dr. Bolliger’s position with respect to judgment is that all 
right judgments are necessary because they are analytical. There 
is no need for the assumption of an a priori element in knowledge 
in order to explain the necessity of any class of judgments. Kant’s 
doctrine is a superfluous means of defence against the scepticism 
of Hume,—a scepticism which had its origin in a mistaken view 
of the relation of cause and effect. Synthetic judgments, both 
a priori and a posteriori, in the Kantian sense, are impossible. 
Kant supposes conceptions (of body, for example, as having ex¬ 
tension, figure and impenetrability) to which something is added 
in a synthetic judgment (weight, for example, to the conception 
of body). But in reality additions to our representations are 
made by experience only. After we have obtained new experi¬ 
ence we analyse in judgments our complex of representations. 
This is true whether we add to our representations by means of 
the senses or by the substitute of imagination. Man as knowing 
can produce nothing. Kant confuses the problem of the theory 
of knowledge with a problem of psychology. If the world of 
experience is really produced by formal principles (the categories) 
out of an unknown matter, the problem still remains of analysing 
this world, of making it intelligible. 

Near the end of the first part Dr. Bolliger discusses a question 
of terminology to which he attaches some importance. He has 
undertaken to show that no part of mathematics, of natural 
science, or of metaphysics is constructed out of synthetic judg¬ 
ments a priori. “Metaphysic is,” he says, “the analytical 
science jc«t’ But this term ought not to have been used; 

there was no need for any term but “ Physic” in order to describe 
what is usually called Metaphysic. Under the conception of 
Physic come Logic and Ethic together with the theory of know¬ 
ledge and the theory of good (Hedonic); for all this belongs to 
empirical science, and since the totality of empirical facts is called 
nature, to "Physic”. 

The discussion of the ‘ Transcendental ^Esthetic ’ begins with 
a historical account of “ the Interpretations of Bepresentation to 
the time of Kant ”. Dr. Bolliger holds that ancient philosophy 
necessarily ended in scepticism because it assumed that know¬ 
ledge consists in the reproduction by the mind of an object sup¬ 
posed to exist outside it. The ancient sceptics doubted everything 
except that which they ought to have doubted first, that is, 
whether it is quite certain that the end of thought is this impos¬ 
sible task of reproducing a world of things-in-themselves. Descartes 
resembles the ancient sceptics in this, that with all his scepticism 
he forgot to ask whether representations, in order to give us 
knowledge, must really reproduce objects. Unlike the ancient 
sceptics, he thought it possible to find a test of the truth of our 
ideas. The doctrines of Descartes, the Occasionalists, and Leib- 
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niz are only substitutes for tbe doctrine of the congruence (some¬ 
times called identity) of our representations with something outside 
us, which was held in different forms by Plato and Aristotle. 
The true “doctrine of identity” is that the representation and 
the extended world are one and the same. Spinoza therefore did 
not arrive at this doctrine any more than the thinkers who have 
just been mentioned, for although he denies the duality of sub¬ 
stance he asserts the duality of its attributes. Berkeley, instead 
of asking whether we really do see things outside ourselves, made 
a theory to explain this supposed fact. A second error of Berke¬ 
ley’s was that he did not see that each individual must actively 
create his own world and cannot be merely a passive recipient of 
ideas. Hume occupied himself chiefly with the problem of causa¬ 
tion : he thought that causes must be sought in phenomena, and 
therefore concluded that no judgment about matters of fact is 
necessary. These two illusions are the beginning of the Critical 
Philosophy. In order to surmount scepticism Kant (1) brings 
back the ancient dualism of matter and form, (2) claims for the 
principle of form more importance than for that of matter, (3) 
seeks to place the principle of form within the mind. The deve¬ 
lopment of Kant’s doctrines by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel shows 
us “the ideal Kant”. Kant’s confusion of the cosmological 
(psychological) with the epistemological question not only remains 
throughout this development but becomes greater. The most 
important of the philosophers since Kant is Lotze with his phe¬ 
nomenalism on the one side and his view of causation on the 
other. Both these sides of his philosophy are indeed imperfectly 
developed, but he has done enough to give him a very high place 
among philosophers. 

After this historical view Dr. Bolliger sets forth his “ Positive 
view of the nature of Kepresentations,” under which term he 
includes all phenomena. He argues that representations (“ Vor- 
stellungen ”) imply a subject of representations (“ ein Vorstel- 
lendes ”), which is not itself a representation. This is “ the soul,” 
the absolute unity of which, as well as its existence, is proved by 
analysis of phenomena. The relation of the soul to its manifold 
representations is that of cause to effect. It must have in itself 
the power of producing them; this power is that by which we 
distinguish it from pure nothingness; the best name for a being 
in which this power is inherent is “cause". There is no causa¬ 
tion in the phenomenal world. Souls are the only real causes. 
But the individual soul is not the only cause of its own representa¬ 
tions. It produces its phenomenal world under the action of 
other beings. A “soul-monad” absolutely alone might produce 
a phenomenal world, but no change, no time could exist in this 
world. Such a soul would have produced in one phenomenal 
world the full effect due to it as a cause; to produce another 
world it must become another soul. But if we suppose that the 
soul is acted upon by other real beings we can explain the fact of 
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change, which consists in the disappearance of one phenomenal 
world to make room for another. Representation—that is, the 
production of these phenomenal worlds—is an expression of the 
momentary state of each soul under the action of other beings, or, 
more strictly, as Dr. Bolliger argues afterwards, under the action 
of one being that is in relation to all other beings. The soul is 
not limi ted to the body or to a part of it. The doctrine that it 
is thus limi ted leads to the absurd assumption of action at a 
distance, to the dogma that the soul is where it is not. If we 
must speak of place at all in relation to the soul, then the soul 
is the place of phenomena. The body and the material world 
and infinite space are in the soul. The soul is active not merely 
in the body but wherever there is a phenomenon. If it is asked 
what is the meaning (“der Sinn”) of the world of representations, 
it may be replied that a thing has a meaning when it is adapted 
to an end. Now the only absolute end is happiness, and this end 
is attained or not attained equally whether the phenomenal world 
is called into existence by the soul or is a reproduction of a world 
of objects. 

This “ Analysis of Representations” is followed by an “Analysis 
of Concepts ”. It is maintained that Kant starts from a false view 
of concepts, and that this, like his false view of representations, 
prevails throughout the Kritik. Not only in the Kantian cosmo¬ 
logy but also in the Kantian logic concepts rule; for according to 
Kant we judge by means of concepts. The true view of the con¬ 
cept is that it is merely a sum of many particulars (“ ein Inbegriff 
vieler Einzelwesen ”). It cannot, therefore, have the functions that 
Kant assigns to it. Concepts have their origin in judgments, not 
judgments in concepts. _ . 

Kant’s distinction of Form and Matter is next discussed. Dr. 
Bolliger brings against the Kantian position the objections (1) 
that the antithesis of matter and form is “ a metaphysical fiction, 
(2) that the compromise of Kant proceeds from a false opposition 
of “empirical” (identified with “received”) and “a pnon 
(identified with “not received”). Both "form” (whatever may 
be meant by this term) and “matter” belong to experience, and 
are therefore empirical; both are produced by the soul, and are 
therefore a priori. 

Dr. Bolliger continues the development of his own system m 
opposition to that of Kant in an " Analysis of Space ” (pp. 268-375). 
Modem philosophers and the philosophers of classical antiquity 
have almost without exception taken a wrong view of space. The 
true view existed among the ancient civilised peoples of the East. 
From the East light came to the Greeks, but they were too imma¬ 
ture to receive it in its fulness. The Greek philosophers regarded 
space as a yy or. The true view is that it has a higher degree of 
reality than matter. It would be better to say that space is the 
only material of feeling—that everything else is mere form—than 
to say with Kant that space is a mere form. But this too would 
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be an error. " The antithesis of form and matter is with Plato 
as false as with Kant”. Space is a monad; “single bounded 
spaces originate for us through a limitation and division of space 
in its state as a monad Can we, in accordance with the view 
of causation that has been already explained, ascribe the produc¬ 
tion of space to the activity of the individual soul alone ? This is 
impossible, for the idea of space is not changeless; there are 
intervals during which the consciousness of space ceases. The 
possibility is suggested that this cessation of the consciousness of 
space is brought about by the activity of innumerable other real 
beings, that there is no one being to whose action the conscious¬ 
ness of space is due. But it is maintained that a proof of the 
existence of one real being corresponding to the phenomenon of 
space may be found by developing as far as possible “ naive 
objectivism ” and then interpreting the results, which must be 
regarded as symbols, in terms of phenomenalism. Dr. Bolliger 
proceeds, therefore, to construct “ the Ideal of Materialism”. His 
reason for seeking truth in a development of materialism is that 
this doctrine—the doctrine that everything can be explained by 
means of atoms and space—has gained more conquests over 
nature than any other philosophical doctrine. 

Since gravitation varies with the distance, space must take 
part as a cause (the term being understood in the “ naively 
objective” sense) in the production of motion. A difficulty of 
ordinary materialism is that the action of atoms on one another 
is inexplicable because they constitute a mere plurality. But 
space is a unity. It supplies, then, the bond of union that is 
wanting to the materialistic doctrine. Atoms must not be 
regarded as each filling a definite portion of space. Every atom 
" is where it acts ”. Since it acts on all other atoms it is every¬ 
where. But although atoms are ubiquitous they are not, like 
space, equally active everywhere. Every atom is an infinite 
being that has its highest intensity at one point. By means of 
this theory of atoms all phenomena may be explained as results 
of one force—attraction. When this position has been reached it 
may be shown that even the attraction of atoms by one another is 
an unnecessary assumption. Since space acts directly on atoms 
they need not act at all on one another in order to produce the 
effects we observe. Atoms must not be regarded as lifeless. Life 
cannot belong to a group of atoms, but only to a single being, an 
atom. The brain is “ a system of atoms under the constraint of 
which one atom actually lives, thinks, feels”. All atoms are 
potentially alive. As living beings they come into relation with 
space only, just as we saw that they do as gravitating beings. 
Since atoms derive their activity from space this must be the one 
principle of the world, for a plurality of principles is inconceivable. 
Finally, a principle from which living beings emanate must be 
itself a living being. 

Space and matter are phenomena and cannot therefore be real 
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causes. But from what has been proved on the ground of “ naive 
objectivism,” as to the phenomenal world, we may infer the nature 
of the intelligible world. The real being that corresponds to the 
phenomenon of space is God. Thus the consequences of mate¬ 
rialism lead to a theistic view of the universe. 

Dr. Bolliger does not give a complete analysis of Time in this 
volume, but he states his view in general terms and offers some 
arguments in favour of it. He maintains in opposition to Kant 
that time is nothing apart from the succession of events. It is 
merely that which is common to all changes. The changeless 
elements of the intelligible world are the cause of change. 

Whatever may be thought of the substance of these specula¬ 
tions, it must be admitted that Dr. Bolliger explains very clearly 
their deduction from the principles laid down. This character of 
his method makes it possible to state with brevity certain objec¬ 
tions to his philosophic system. 

The doctrine of “the intelligible world” depends on the posi¬ 
tions that “ the soul is a unity ” and that it is “ the cause ” of 
phenomena. But if, with Dr. Bolliger, we include under “ phe¬ 
nomena” all states of consciousness whatever, and at the same 
time deny the validity of the distinction of form and matter, 
“ the soul,” being neither a phenomenon nor a form of pheno¬ 
mena, is merely a cause of which we know nothing except that 
it is a cause. Dr. Bolliger refuses to apply the word “ cause ” to 
anything in the phenomenal world; it is therefore with him the 
name of one of the terms of an unknown relation, for he regards 
phenomena as coextensive with experience. His intelligible 
world, then, is a world of unknown beings each of which stands 
in an unknown relation to a phenomenal world of its own. It 
may, perhaps, be said that we must still assume that this intel¬ 
ligible world exists, because “ die Vorstellungen ” imply “ ein 
Yorstellendes ”. This is an argument of a kind that is frequently 
used; but arguments of this kind tend to deprive philosophical 
language of its value. They contain the assumption that all words 
that are related etymologically to any philosophical term must 
have a real meaning in philosophy analogous to their meaning in 
daily life. 

Dr. Bolliger’s exposition of idealism or “phenomenalism” and 
of the doctrine that all knowledge consists in analysis of experi¬ 
ence is perhaps the most valuable part of his book. One part of 
this exposition seems, however, to have led to some errors. In 
several passages it is denied that there was any need for the 
explanations given by Berkeley and by Lotze of the belief in an 
external world. A consequence of thus view seems to be that 
extension in its unanalysed form is treated as if it had equal 
value as a datum of philosophy with the results of psychological 
analysis. 

The criticisms of Kant are always interesting, though some¬ 
times in the historical sections it seems as if Dr. Bolliger had 
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resolved to find good in all philosophers except Kant. This 
exaggeration is probably a reaction against the views of those 
who regard Kant as the greatest of all philosophers. Dr. Bolliger 
almost a dmi ts this when he says that it is the fault of the Kan- 
tians if his attack is more vehement than “the historical Kant” 
would deserve. But there are many empiricists who will not be 
disposed to accept the view that the distinction of form and matter 
as developed by Kant and his successors is worthless. One of 
the most important effects of the theory of evolution on philosophy 
has been that attempts have been made to find an expression of 
this distinction that shall be consistent with empiricism. 

T. Whittakeb. 
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